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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Body and Mind: A History and Defense of Animism. William Mc- 

Dougall. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xix + 

384. 

This book is a hark back to an earlier generation of theorists. It is 
avowedly and frankly a defense of an animistic mind and is based upon 
religious and political arguments that one would expect from Cardinal 
Richelieu. In the preface it is asserted that the animistic mind is the 
only assumption from which arguments for immortality can be made, and 
that while superior minds, such as the author's own, can be comfortable 
and desire morality without belief in immortality, upon that alone can a 
general and popular morality be based. It is particularly interesting as 
coming from the author of the " Primer of Physiological Psychology." 

The earlier chapters of the book are historical and describe the dif- 
ferent ways of conceiving mind and its relation to the body that have 
been held from primitive times to the present. Then follow a series of 
chapters in refutation of the different automaton theories and the various 
forms of monism. The outcome of these arguments is that the only 
alternatives open to-day are to accept animism or psychophysical paral- 
lelism. Some of the alternatives are eliminated through showing that 
they involve solipsism, others because they assume the compounding of 
the unitary mind out of simpler elements. This section is full of hair- 
splitting arguments that depend upon skill in assuming premises that 
shall be incompatible with the conclusion it is desired to refute. The 
historical section is very full and gives an accurate summary of doctrines. 

The next group of chapters is devoted to a refutation of parallelism in 
which much use is made of the arguments of Busse. Here begins the 
development of the characteristic argument of the book, that whenever we 
do not know what the physical or chemical explanation of an event may 
be, it is necessary to turn to mental forces for an answer to our questions. 
Large use is made of an adaptation of Busse's argument based upon the 
great difference between slight verbal differences in a telegram, the dif- 
ference between angehommen and umgekommen in Busse's example, which 
is given many different applications by McDougall. Similar arguments 
would require a soul for each complex molecule in organic chemistry to 
explain the numerous cases in which a different arrangement of the 
atoms gives a substance with very different physiological effects. 
" Inconceivable " plays a very large part in this chapter as a synonym 
of " not yet known." 

With many repetitions this is the argument for animism in all of the 
later chapters. The author goes with the neo-vitalists in arguing that 
one can not yet explain all of the biological processes by pure physical 
and chemical processes, hence there must be entelechies that produce 
them. One can not understand, on the basis of the present knowledge of 
cerebral physiology, how various sensations may be compounded into ob- 
jects or ideas, hence the compounding must take place in the unitary soul. 
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We have no physiological correlate for meaning, although we know that 
associations have nervous correlates, hence meanings belong in the soul, 
while associations are in the nervous system. We can not understand 
why pleasant movements should be retained while unpleasant ones tend 
to be dropped, therefore feelings belong to the animistic mind, while move- 
ments themselves are physiological reflexes. Logical memory has marked 
advantages over rote learning. It is alleged that these advantages are 
not to be explained in terms of physiology, therefore logical memory must 
be the product of a simple mind. Similarly the results of psychical 
research and telepathy can not be understood in terms of parallelism and 
hence must be explained on the basis of an animistic mind. It will be 
noted that each of these is a positive conclusion drawn from negative 
premises. If the author were to attempt to carry out the explanation of 
these different phenomena on the assumption of an animistic mind the 
results would probably be much less satisfactory to him, and one may 
venture to say even less satisfactory than the current explanation. 

It is very interesting to see the swinging of the pendulum in scientific 
fashions. Forty and fifty years ago under the lead of Darwin, Huxley, 
and Clifford science became convinced that teleology and entelechies 
could give no real explanation, but only words. The swing was to science. 
Now after forty years science has reached an impasse on many of the 
fundamental problems and the swing is back toward teleology. In each 
case the determining arguments are negative, furthered by the hope that 
some progress may be made along lines that have already shown results. 
One must insist however that McDougall does not show in detail how his 
animistic mind is to be in any way a solution for the problems which he 
asserts can not conceivably be solved by scientific methods. Even his 
unitary consciousness is altogether a name. Conation solves certain 
problems, feeling certain others, meaning still a third set, and logical 
memory its share, but what the relation may be between these different 
forces or functions he leaves altogether in the air. In each case he has 
funded our ignorance, given it a name, and calls it an explanation. It is 
interesting as a study in logical method to notice that he exactly reverses 
the ordinary and what seem to the reviewer the plausible arguments 
without any signs of a qualm. Thus one ordinarily brings in habit to 
explain by the nervous activity the possibility of carrying on a compli- 
cated act like talking without conscious thought of separate movements. 
Our author in one passage asserts that a whole congress of physiologists 
could not carry out adequately the coordination of movements required for 
a single simple act. He would find the explanation not in habit or the 
efficiency of the nervous system, but in the wonderful power of the unitary 
mind. Apparently the congress of physiologists does not stand for mind. 

When in the concluding chapter our author attempts to say what mind 
is or how it accomplishes its wonders, he is much less successful. He will 
not accept the statements of Bergson and James or of any contemporary 
defendant of soul or mind. The description is largely of what the mind 
is not. In a brief summary he does state vaguely that mind is a force 
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that is everywhere present in the organism. It presides over the process 
of generation from the moment of the fertilization of the ovum; it looks 
after the various movements of digestion and reflex action, as well as gov- 
erning the highest functions of mind. These functions are the per- 
quisites of different grades of mind, but how they unite or interact is not 
said. All is delightfully vague. 

As a presentation of animism in historical and current form the work 
is well done, but one who reads it feels that the explanations offered are 
no explanations. Between the two alternatives of teleology or mechanism 
there is no decision on basis of fact. The only answer to the funda- 
mental problems they raise is at present " we do not know." The advan- 
tage of mechanism over teleology is that the former offers a hope of a 
solution in the end, while the latter merely gives up the problems and 
glosses over our ignorance with words like mind, entelechy, vital force, 
or what not that explain nothing, but pretend to. The hope of scientific 
advancement lies in continued analysis and investigation rather than in 
the hypostatizing of unanalyzable and incomprehensible entities. 

Lest one should be misled by the statement of disagreement with the 
conclusions and methods of the author, it should be emphasized that the 
book is a real contribution to the topic discussed. The material is well 
chosen and accurate in its statement of the views of others, and is excel- 
lently presented. The proof-reader has been careless at times, and there 
are minor mistakes. Professor McGilvary appears as Miss in one place, 
for example. 

W. B. PlLLSBURY. 

University of Michigan. 

Nietzsche. Paul Elmer More. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Com- 
pany. 1911. Pp. 87. 

The author of this essay on Nietzsche is evidently one of those men of 
letters who have not sensed that fundamental distinction between philos- 
ophers — between the thinker of cool, logical, careful temperament who 
is stirred to action only by the thoughts and systems of other men, and 
spends his time in solving problems that others have set for him — and 
the gigantic, incalculable thinker, who reacts violently and directly to his 
spiritual environment, and whose work is not the neatly-ordered next step 
in a process, but an individual explosive interpretation of life. No one 
can deny that Nietzsche is emphatically a philosopher of this latter type, 
but Mr. More has treated him as if he were numbered among the former. 

Devoting one third of his book to a sketch of the gradual evolution of 
the ideas of egotism and sympathy from Hobbes through Locke, Mande- 
ville, Hume, and Rousseau, he has forced Nietzsche into this polite scheme 
as the culminating figure, as a mere reaction against the sentimental 
absurdities of romanticism. But to get him in, he has had to do such 
violence to the spirit of Nietzsche as to prune away much that is really 
significant in him. Such an attempt to explain a genius like Nietzsche 
simply will not do. It was not the dainty sentimentalism of the eight- 



